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The Mont Cenis Tunnel. 

Professor Ansted furnishes the Gentleman’s 
Magazine with an interesting article on “ The 
passage of the Mont Cenis,” a portion of which 
we extract. 

After speaking of the road constructed by 
Napoleon 1st, and the remarkable railway 
over the mountain built by an American en- 
gineer, the following account is given of the 
great tunnel : 

“It is evident that for a long time to come 
the tunnel through the Alps near the Mont 
Cenis pass is likely to supersede all other 
nads, and convey a vast number of passen- 
gers and goods through, instead of across, the 
great natural barrier which the Alps present 
between northern and southern Europe. Much 
has been recently said about other Alpine 
wwonels, but none has been seriously under- 
taken; nor in the present state of political 
affairs in Europe is any likely to be commenced 
for some time to come. Meanwhile, the work 
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“A recent visit to the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the tunnel, and to the resident engi- 
neers at both ends, and a study of the collec- 
tions of rocks that have been made during the 
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consideration and judgment of M. Maus, a 
Belgian, who was engineer-in-chief of the 
Turin and Genoa railway, then in course of 
construction, and Professor Sismonda, a very 


progress of the works, has enabled me to ap-jeminent geologist employed in the prepara- 


preciate fully this state of approximate cer- 
tainty as to the further progress and comple- 
tion of the work, and also the causes of the} 
difference in progress at the two ends What | 
may be called the physical history of the tun- 
nel, as distinguished from its history as a 
work of engineering and mechanics, is now 
nearly complete, and possesses considerable | 
interest. 

“The great tunnel through the Alps passes 
under the Mont Frejus about 16 miles west of 
the Mont Cenis and the pass known by that 
name. It is therefore very incorrectly termed 
the Mont Cenis tunnel. It cuts through the 
watershed of the Rhone and the Po, which in 
this part of the Alps is a crest varying from 
seven to ten thousand feet above the sea. 
Mont Tabor, the highest part of this crest, is 
a few miles to the west of the tunnel, and is 
10,430 feet above the sea, while the Mont Cenis 
pass, the lowest point, is about the same dis- 
tance to the east, and is 6,890 feet above the 
sea. The height of the observatory on the 
summit of the ridge over the tunnel is 9,676 
feet. The levels of the valleys to the north 
and south of this crest or watershed are re- 
spectively 3,612 and 4,380 feet. This differ- 
ence of level, upwards of 750 feet, by which 
the valley on the south, or Italian side, ex- 
eceds the northern or French side, would seem 
at first sight to offer some difficulties in con- 
structing the tunnel, especially if much water 
had been met with. hy taking advantage, 


We are referring to is on the very point of| however, of the form of the valley, the rail- 


completion, all the possible or real difficulties 
having cither been avoided or overcome ; and 
tt may be predicted, with a confidence ap- 
proaching to certainty, that the present year 
will witness the actual piercing of the moun- 
lain, and the opening of a way between the 
valleys that carry water to the Gulf of Lyons 
and those that drain into the Adriatic. “The 
raader who has followed the official returns 
ofthe progress of the tunnel may think that, 
#8 there still remains nearly halt a mile to 
bore through, this statement is premature, 
and that accidents and delays may still occur. 
No doubt, if by any sad complexity of politi- 
cans, the war that is now raging should 
ve Italy as well as the northern powers, 

ihe requisite human labor might cease to be 
available; but without such a crisis there is 
2 probability of interruption. Provided only 
ped machinery, which has been so well 
es which is now in admirable working 
cs ould continue to hold out another six 
two . there cannot be much doubt that the 
he a will meet. One more year will, per- 
i, E sametent to complete, not only the 
= or the approaches, and connect the 
litle en ean’? and Italy by a continuous rail 
@ liable to interruption, 


way will be carried by a zigzag on the moun- 
tain side to some hundred feet higher level 
before entering the mountain on the French 
side, reaching the entrance of the tunnel at 
4,046 feet. There thus remains a difference 
lof 334 feet, which when distributed over the 
seven and a half miles, is found to be equiva- 
lent to a gradient of 44 feet in a mile, or one 
in 120. 

“The tunnel has not been in course of ac- 
tual construction more than twelve years, but 
it had been suggested as long ago as in 1841, 
in a pamphlet published at Lyons by Signor 
|Medail of Bardoneche. This pamphlet was 
brought under the notice of Charles Albert, 
at that time King of Sardinia, in whose do- 
minions were included the whole valley of the 
Are a3 well as both sides of the mountain 
crest. The work was thus from the first ex- 
iclusively Italian, and France only became in- 
| terested in it when it took possession of Savoy. 
The work has been carried on throughout 
from both sides by Italian engineers, accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty by which Savoy 
was ceded to France. The king referred the 
‘matter to the Minister of the Interior to make 
|due inquiries, and the engineering and physi- 
‘cal questions involved were submitted to the 





tion of a geological map of Sardinia, since 
published. These two gentlemen, after visit- 
ing and carefully examining the whole of the 
chain between Mont Cenis and Monte Ginevra, 
reported favorably of the line selected by M. 
Medail, which was ultimately adopted. The 
matter then went into the hands of other en- 
gineers (who have now undertaken the work 
for the government, ) but as on further inves- 
tigation and calculation, based on the rate of 
progress of similar works already undertaken 
it was estimated that at least thirty-five years 
would be required for the tunneling, even if 
no unexpected difficulties and no accidents 
supervened, it was natural enough that the 
government should pause before deciding on 
a work of such magnitude entirely for the 
benefit of a future generation. Then came 
the question whether by some mechanical 
contrivance it might not be possible to accele- 
rate the progress. It was soon found alto- 
gether out of the question to attack the tunnel 
at any point between the two extremities. 
In most cases when railway tunnels are re- 
quired, a shaft or many shafts are sunk from 
the surface, and the work goes on from each 
shaft towards both ends, at the same time 
that the two ends are being driven. In this 
way, by means of two shafts a tunnel of three 
miles might be divided into six sections of half 
a mile each, and so in proportion. But in the 
case before us the height of rock above the 
tunnel would be as much as 1,500 feet at a 
distance of less than half a mile on the Pied- 
mont side, and almost as much on the Savoy 
side. To sink two shafts to a depth of 1,500 
feet in an Alpine country, and after all leave 
an interval of more than six miles, was not to 
be considered for a moment. The whole dis- 
tance (7 1-2 miles,) must therefore be pierced 
from the two ends. A machine was contrived 
by M. Maus which, taking advantage of the 
water power abundantly available on both 
sides of the mountain, was expected to reduce 
the time required for the work by one-fourth, 
but owing to the political events of 1848 this 
machine was never actually put together and 
used. After the disturbed times had passed, 
and when Italy became a kingdom, the engi- 
neers charged with the execution of the work 
had perfected the ingenious and most effective 
machinery that has since been used for per- 
forating the rocks. Some time, of course, 
elapsed before operations could be carried on 
with steadiness and vigor; but for many years 
past the tunnelling has been going on, not 
only steadily but with gradually increasing 
certainty and facility, and the work is now, 
as we have already seen, almost in a complete 
state. 

“A visit to the tunnel works in their pre- 
sent state is interesting and instructive, and 
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is well worthy of the time and trouble in- 
volved. Leaving Turin by the evening train 
the journey to Susa in summer time is full of 
interest, the road passing first across the plain 
with the mountains at a distance, but soon 
entering the valley and shut in by the lower 
flanking chain of the Alps on each side, with 
ruins of medizeval castles occasionally crown- 
ing the hills. The counterforts of the chain 
consist of serpentine, which is almost imme- 
diately succeeded by gneissic rocks and mica 
schist, and then by altered schists of the oolitic 
period altogether changed so as to resemble 
the oldest rocks of the Alps. These continue 
across the mountain axes and reach to St. 
Michel. Picturesque old castles and equally 
picturesque villages succeed each other pretty 
rapidly ; the valley is moderately wide and 
cultivated, and after passing the small town 
of Bussoleno the mountains close in and soon 
the little town of Susa is reached. Here the 
main line of railway ends, and when the tun- 
nel is completed it will avoid the town and 
present station altogether. The works are 
seen in passing, and are well advanced. 

“The view of the valley from Susa is very 
striking. Looking from the town there is 
a vast amphitheatre, almost closed except 
towards the east, where the torrent of the 
Dora makes its way to join the Po at Turin. 
The narrow gorge up whose sides the moun- 
tain road rises to reach the pass of the Mont 
Cenis, seems to be shut in entirely behind, 
and the upper valley of the Dora, turning 
towards the south, is concealed from view. 
The result something resembles those curious 
cirques common in the Pyrennees, and the 
effect is grand. Susa itself does not contain 
much beyond a number of hotels, but near it 
are the remains of an old triumphal arch, built 
in honor of Augustus a little before the chris- 
tian era. There is also a cathedral of the 12th 
century, but not much of it remains. 

(To be continued.) 
ostcuailigiiainare 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 
The Way of Life and Death made manifest and 
set before men. 
(Concluded from page 115.) 

Now for the other part of the objection, 
that if men should be left to their own spirits, 
and should follow the guidance of their own 
spirits, it would produce confusion and uncer- 
tainty; I do acknowledge it ; it would do so. 
But here is no leaving of a man to his own 
spirit spoken of or intended, but the directing 
and guiding of a man to the Word and Spirit 
of Life, to know and hear the voice of Christ, 
which gathers and translates man out of his 
own spirit into His Spirit : and here is no con- 
fusion or uncertainty; but order, certainty, 
and stability. The light of God’s Spirit is a 
certain and infallible rule, and the eye that 
sees that, (is a certain eye); whereas man’s 
understanding of the scriptures is uncertain 
and fallible; he not having the true eye, re- 
ceiveth such a literal, uncertain knowledge 
of things into his uncertain understanding, as 
deceives his soul. And here man, in the midst 
of his wisdom and knowledge of the scrip- 
tures, is lost in his own erring and uncertain 
mind, and his soul deceived, for want of a true 
roof and foundation of certainty in himself. 
But he that is come to the true Shepherd, and 
knows His voice he cannot be deceived. Yea, 
he can read the scriptures safely, and taste 
the true sweetness of the words that came 
from the life; but man who is out of the life 
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feeds on the husks, and can receive no more. 
He hath gathered a dead, dry, literal, husky 
knowledge out of the scriptures, and that he 
can relish; but should the life of the words 
and things there spoken of be opened to him, 
he could not receive them, he himself being 
out of that wherein they were written, and 
wherein alone they can be understood. But 
poor man having lost the life, what should he 
do? He can do no other but cry up the letter, 
and make as good shift with it as he can, 
though his soul the mean while be starved, 
and lies in famine and death, for want of the 
bread of life, and a wrong thing is fed. 

The scribes and Pharisees made a great 
noise about the law and ordinances of Moses, 
exclaiming against Christ and His disciples 
as breakers and profaners of them; yet they 
themselves did not truly honor the law and 
ordinances of Moses, but their own doctrines, 
commandments and traditions. So those now 
who make a great noise about the scriptures, 
and about the institutions of the apostles, do 
not honor the scriptures, or the institutions 
of the apostles ; but their own meanings, their 
own conceivings, their own inventions and 
imaginations thereupon. They run to the 
scriptures with that understanding which is 
out of the truth, and which shall never be let 
into the truth; and so being not able to reach 
and comprehend the truth as it is, they study, 
they invent, they imagine a meaning; they 
form a likeness, a similitude of the truth as 


destruction. And the Lord will ease the 
ture of the burden of man’s formings and in. 
vention from it, and recover its honor agai 
by the living presence and power of that 
spirit that wrote it; and then it shall be no 
longer abused and wrested by man’s earth| 
and unlearned mind, but in the hands of the 
Spirit, come to its true use and service to the 
Seed, and to the world. 

Isaac PEntnertoy, 


Educational Principles. 

Words, instead of ideas, are worshipped 
The teaching of science, if properly done. jg 
the reverse of this, and will go far to reme 
its defects. Books in this case ought only to 
be accessories, not principals. The pupil 
must be brought in face of the facts through 
experiment and demonstration. He should 
pull the plant to pieces and see how it is gop. 
structed. He must vex the electric cylinder 
till it yields him its sparks. He must ap 
with his own hand the magnet to the needle, 
He must see water broken up into its cop. 
Sstituent parts, and witness the violence with 
which its elements unite. Unless he is brought 
into actual contact with the facts, and taught 
to observe and bring them into relation with 
the science evolved from them, it were better 
that instruction in science should be left alone, 
For one of the first lessons he must learn from 
science is not to trust in authority, but to de 
mand proof for each asseveration. All this 


near as they can, and this must go for the/is true education, for it draws out faculties 
truth ; and this they honor and bow before as|of observation, connects observed facts with 
the will of God; which being not the will of|the conceptions deduced from them in the 
God, but a likeness of their own inventing and |course of ages, gives discipline and courage to 
forming, they worship not God, they honor|thought, and teaches a knowledge of scientific 
not the scriptures, but they honor and wor-|method which will serve a lifetime. Nor ca 
ship the works of their own brain. And every |such education be begun too early. The 
scripture which man hath thus formed a mean-| whole yearnings of a child are for the natarl 
ing out of, and hath not read in the true and|phenomena around, until they are smothered 
living light of God’s eternal Spirit, he hath|by the ignorance of the parent or teacher, 
made an image by, he hath made an idol of;|He is a young Linneeus roaming over the 
and the respect and honor he gives this mean-/fields in search of flowers. He is a young 
ing, is not a respect and honor given to God, |conchologist, or mineralogist, gathering shells 


but to his own image, to his own idol. Oh He is an orni- 
how many are your idols, ye christians of 
England, as ye think yourselves to be! How 
many are your idols, ye gathered churches! 
How full of images and idols are ye, ye 
spiritual notionists, who have run from one 
thing to another with the same mind and 
spirit wherewith ye began at first! But the 
founder of images has never been discovered 
and destroyed in you, and so he is still at 
work among you all; and great will your sor- 
row and distress be, when the Lord’s quick 


or pebbles on the sea-shore. 
thologist, and goes bird-nesting—an ichthy- 
ologist, and catches fish. Glorious education 
in nature, all this, if the teacher knew how 
direct and utilize it. But as soon as the child 
jcomes into the school-room, all natural it 
stincts are crushed out of him; he is tok 
trained out of all natural sympathies andafle 
tions, pruned, trimmed and cramped, and the 
young intellect bound, as gardeners in olde 
times bound trees and shrubs, till they # 
sumed monstrous and grotesque forms, ali 


eye searcheth him out, and revealeth His just} gether different from the wide-spreading foli- 
wrath against him. In my heart and soul Ijage and clustering buds which God himself 
honor the scriptures, and long to read them |gave to them, and which man is idiot enough 
throughout with the pure eye, and in the pure/to think he can improve. Do not supp 
light of the living Spirit of God ; but the Lord |that we wish the primary school to be a lee 
preserve me from reading one line of them in|ture theatre for all or any of the “ ologies. 
my own will, or interpreting any part of them |All the science which would be necessary # 
according to my own understanding, but only |give a boy a taste of the principles inv 

as I am guided, led, and enlightened by Him, |in his calling, and an incitement to pur 
in the will and understanding which comes|them in his future life, might be given in 
from Him. And here all scripture, every|tration of other subjects. Instead of mem 
writing of God’s Spirit, which is from the|descriptive geography drearily taught 
breath of His life, is profitable to build up and |drearily learned, you might make it illustt® 
perfect the man of God ; but the instructions, |tive of history, and illustrated by pb 
the reproofs, the observations, the rules, the| geography, which, in the hands of.a real mae 
groundsof hope and comfort, or whatever else|ter, might be made to embrace most of whi 
which man gathers out of the scriptures (he|is desirable to teach. The properties of # 
himself being out of the life,) have not the!and water, illustrations of natural histit) 
true profit, nor build up the true thing ; but|varieties of the human race, the properties 
both the gatherings and the gatherer are for'the atmosphere as a whole—its life-giving 
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» B inves when pure, and its death dealings|the face, I called the people to put a hook|s 
~ & gen fouled by man’simpurities—the natural |into the sea and take him, “for here is one 
fi acts of different climes, these and such-|come to redeem me,” which they did, and it 
t eteachings are what could be introduced |lasted for provision until they saw land; and 
© & ,ith telling and useful effect. Far better this|he adds, “ Blessed be His great and glorious 
y Bf ggnover-lading geography with dry details|name, through Christ for ever.” Therefore, 
’ § sources and mouths of rivers, of isothermal |let none harden their hearts by endeavoring to 
1 ines, latitudes and longitudes, tracks of ocean | persuade themselves that the passage through 
grrents, and other tendencies towards the|the bed of the Red Sea was effected by the tide 
ddverbalism and memory-cramming. Thejrunning out; or that the awful and solemn 
jous hours should be regarded as thetrain-|scenes presented at the time, when the sun 
ing for & whole lifetime, and should be used|was darkened from the sixth until the ninth 
d. wly for the purpose of giving living and in-|hour, and the vail of the temple rent from 
18 § iligent learning, not obsolete and parrot in-|the top to the bottom, was (from scientific 
dy § trnction—From an article by Dr. Lyon Play-|calculation) an eclipse; but in humility and 
to Fair, abasedness of self, seek to have that eye open- 
pil a » , jed, that can believe that which they cannot 
e Special nein, se eumgeragas.” 
] . 
antcemtaiditinnna 
on- § When we remember that the Most High is 
der § omniscient, omnipresent and omnipotent, how Hand-made Cheese—A New Industry. 
ly B cn any of us doubt of His wisdom, know-| A German hand-cheese factory has been 
lle. § iedge and strength, or of His ability to bring|established in the southern section of Phila- 
on- BH topass many things beyond our finite capa-|delphia, by Mende Brothers, which is now 
ith tity to comprehend, and which we may bejcarried on with much success. The Practical 
ght # tempted almost to disbelieve, because they | Farmer says: 
ght # seat variance with the common laws of na-| “It was to us an entirely new industry, 
ith @ tare,and conflict with the refined views oflillustrating what we have often had to re- 
et B wience. The Holy Scriptures are fraught|mark, that if farmers would give their busi- 
me. BF with circumstances that are calculated to|ness more thought and study, it will be found 
fom § confirm the true believer in their faith in His|to embrace many subdivisions, and much 
de Bf power and ability to fulfil His own designs greater variety than the old stereotyped rota- 
this ad plans for their good, their preservation, |tion of corn, oats, and wheat. 
ties BH their convincement; and in His boundless} “The business which Mende Brothers have 
vith # lore to His poor dependent creature, man.|established is that of purchasing from the 
the f Was the bush consumed that Moses saw on| farmers of Chester and Delaware, Bucks and 
@ to fre? and was there not a ram caught in the|Montgomery counties, curdled milk, com- 
tite F thicket, when Abraham’s obedience was fully monly known as cottage cheese—“ smear- 
tad @ tested? and did not the children of Israel|case.” It is brought to them twice a week in 
The & travel through the channel of the Red Sea, as|cans, for which they pay about twenty cents 
wal # on dry land, because an east wind drove the per gallon, and by weight in winter three to 
ered B waters back ? And did not the Prophet Elijah|three and a half cents per pound. They con- 
. find, on awaking from his sleep, acake baked |sume in this way the milk of about 2,000 cows 
and @ cruise of water at his head, after lying\annually. Their factory is a massive brick 
ah down with the discouraging petition to have| building, 40 by 100 feet, five stories high, with 
= his life taken away, for what better am I|basement, and has a variety of very ingenious 
md than my fathers? The same special Provi-|machinery, all of which is propelled by steam 
‘i dence was displayed for Joshua, so that the| power, and is capable of making 50,000 of the 
= priests who “bare the Ark, stood firm on dry|hand cheeses per day of ten hours, or fifteen 
"hil ground until all the peopie were passed clean|millions per year, and does the work of at 
ip oe ;” also, “the sun stood still upon jleast fifty hands. The curds, on being received 
“4 . n and the moon in the valley of Ajalon.” |at the factory, fresh from the dairy, are placed 
mn And from the Apostle’s arm, the venomous|in bags holding perhaps a couple of bushels, 
ith a fell into the fire, unharming him. Andjand are allowed to drain entirely dry. They 
slde oc. recent date, when an enemy’s vessel |are then emptied into large wooden troughs, 
- a8 chasing the one in whose berth that emi-|and manipulated with wooden shovels, a cer- 
ds a servant, George Fox, was reclining, and|tain amount of salt and some caraway seed 
oh e Was enquired of * what course to pursue?” |being mixed through the mass. It is then 
al ed, “it was a trial of faith, and there-|thoroughly ground up by machinery, before 
ca “A the Lord was to be waited on for coun-|passing into their principal machine, which 
el.” “So retiring in spirit, the Lord showed |is a wonderful piece of mechanism. This 
e — His life and power was placed be-/molds and delivers the cheese on sliding 
cia’ Whe haga the ship that pursued,” which |shelves, in three straight rows, automatically 
a a the master and the rest ; and when the|pressed into the shape of small cakes, about 
olvel ne, . as close upon them, his faith was two inches wide by half an inch thick, which 
a aoe, a upon the remembrance of the|is found the most convenient size and shape 
ie ao moon went down, a fresh gale|for sale and shipment. Thisis done with the 
met Ms tin _ they saw them no more. And at|regularity of clock-work, and continues six 
va Chalk great distress on board of Thomas days in every week in the year, at all seasons. 
astro ME iled ey’s vessel, when their provisions had “The after processes consist simply of these 
sil need o- murmured, but he told them they |sliding shelves passing and repassing each 
1 Bp S cast lots, “for I would freely offer other, through the hatchways up to the large 
ht Mani, ie to do them good,” and as I was |and well-ventilated drying-rooms above, where 
of af ee tal the side of the vessel, thought-|they are arranged on racks. 
itary Wand oo ering my proposal tothe company,| “The temperature of these rooms is accu- 
is no, y ome my mind to Him who made jrately regulated by a thermometer ; in cold 
giv linet arge dolphin came up towards weather, hot air or hot steam conveyed in 
ace of the water, and looked me in iron pipes being used according to circum- 
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tances, The whole process of making the 


“German hand cheese,” from the time the 
curds are received till finally packed in boxes 
for shipment, occupies about twelve days, 
The most scrupulous cleanliness and neatness 
is observed about the establishment in every 
part, and to secure entirely against danger 
from dust and flies, the cakes before final ship- 
ment all go to the basement, where they are 
washed in great tubs of water, and again 
dried. 


“The supply of curd comes in winter from 


Bucks and Montgomery, and in summer from 
Chester and Delaware counties, for the reason 
that farmers in the latter do not generally 
have winter dairies. 


“Mende Brothers commenced on a small 


scale six years ago, and the process by which 
they now manufacture the hand cheese is one 
of their own invention and improvement, for 
which they hold several patents. 


The main 


difference between theirs and the old mode 
of making this cheese is that they produce in 
twelve days an article which will keep and 
bear transportation all over the United States, 
whereas the old process requires two or three 
months, with very uncertain results, and even 
under the most favorable circumstances is 
hardly a merchantable article.” 


— 





For “The Friend.’ 
Tennessee Freedmen’s School. 
The opening for right minded and able per- 


sons here is enlarging, and very encouraging. 
Though money is by no means plenty, it is 
pretty freely offered by Freedmen for books, 


fixtures and good teachers. They are very 
worthy communities generally; and great re- 
ward, in peace of mind, would be the portion 
of such teachers as rightly engage in self- 
sustaining schools, and other reform work 
here. Y. WARNER, 
Maryville, Tennessee. 
Eleventh mo. 15th, 1870. 


Immigration —The total number of immi- 
grants into the United States during the fiscal 
year ending 6th mo. 30th last, appears from 
the report of the Bureau of Statistics to have 
been 387,097, classed as follows: 











Males. Females. Total. 
Great Britain, 63,369 40,316 103,685 
Ireland, 31,414 25,582 56,966 
German States, 73,027 49,621 122,649 
Sweden and Norway, 16,309 10,350 26,059 
Denmark, 2,519 1,564 4,083 
Holland, 663 403 1,066 
Belgium, 718 284 1,002 
Switzerland, 2,012 1,073 3,085 
France, j 2,669 1,316 4,005 
Spain and Portugal, 655 256 911 
Italy, 7 2,132 759 2,891 
Russia and Poland, 690 440 1,130 
Other countries of Europe, 28 2 30 
China, 14,624 1,116 15,740 
Africa, « * 26 5 31 
British North American 
Possessions, 22,72 17,683 40,403 
Mexico, 352 101 453 
South America, 59 10 69 
Cuba, 816 357 1,173 
West Indies, 315 98 413 
Azores, ‘ ; 275 167 442 
All other countries not stated, 139 43 182 
Total, . 235,551 151,546 387,097 
ceased 
Social Intercourse—I believe that friend- 


ship would be truly valuable, and our mutual 
intercourse instructive, did we speak tog, 
rather than of, one another.—Mary Capper. 


AUTUMN WOODS, 
Ere in the northern gale 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autumn all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on. 


The mountains that enfold 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and in gold, 
That guard enchanted ground. 


I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendors glow ; 
Where the gay company of trees look down 

On the green field below. 


My steps are not alone 
Tn these bright walks ; the sweet south-west at play, 
Flies, nestling, where the painted leaves are strewn, 
Along the winding way. 


And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun that sends the gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile— 
The sweetest of the year. 


Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays; the finest depths are bright ; 
Their sunny colored foliage, in the breeze, 
Twinkles like beams of light. 


The rivulet, late unseen, 
Where flickering through the shrubs its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its golden screen, 

And glimmerings of the sun. 

* * * * 

Oh Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make the forests glad ; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 

And leave thee wild and sad? 


Ah! ’twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades to stray ; 
Amid the kisses of the soft south-west 

To roam and dream for aye: 


And leave the vain, low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and power: 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 
And waste its little hour. 
Littell’ Living Age. 


— se —- 


7 Original. 
NIAGARA 


Suggested while standing on “Termination Rock,” 
under the sheet of water that runs over “ Table Rock.” 


I am alone amid thy tone, 
Bold stream of might and pride! 
I hear thy roar around me pour 
Its echo’s far and wide. 
Above me thy rude crags are piled 
In savage grandeur stern and wild, 
While o’er thy bed, dark, deep, and broad, 
The rainbow bends,—the smile of God, 


Ages have rolled, and Time grown old, 
And empires passed away, 

Since thou didst burst from chaos first 
Into the light of day ; 

Yet ’mid the wreck that’s wrought by time 

Thou, mighty, absolute, sublime, ~ 

In flowing majesty dost tower, 

Dread emblem of the Almighty’s power. 


I have no fear of danger here 
Above thy foaming bed ; 
I do not shrink the trembling brink 
Of these old rocks, to tread, 
Away ! all trivial things of earth, 
Far nobler thoughts now spring to birth, 
I feel a holier presence near ! 
Be strong my spirit, God is here ! 


His cunning hand, the whole hath planned, 
His strength these rocks have piled, 

His fiat hurled this watery world 
Forth in its beauty wild. 

His finger stretched that bow above, 

That graceful arch—His smile of love,— 

His voice, the thunder of this roar— 

diis presence speak they, evermore. 


H.C. T. 


| knowledge thy kind remembrance of me, dated 





THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friead.” lgense, and experience some enjoyment*, 


‘Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; @|)them, yet these will all fail to satisfy the long: 


Minister deceased. 


ings of an immortal soul, in a time whj 
(Continned from page 114.) 


sooner or later will overtake us all. A solemp 
To her friend William Evans, she again/season no doubt it will be (if time is merejs 
writes, fully granted for reflection) when the worl 
“10th mo. 2d and 3d, 1858. | gnd all its enjoyments are receding from our 
“ My dear friend William Evans,—I feel in-| view, with an awful eternity before us; O then 
clined towrite thee a few lines, though as usual] to feel that we are in a state of Acceptance 
have but little ability for it, more than to ac-| with our Heavenly Father, will far transeeng 
any thing we can possibly attain to in the 
the first of last month. Communications of| present life. I am well aware that we egy. 
that kind, from those who love the Lord|not attain to this desirable state in our ow, 
Jesus, seem to me comparable to iron sharpen-| will and wisdom, nay verily; but it ig 
ing iron to the weary traveller; such as have} yielding to the redeeming, sanctifying power 
often to adopt the language, ‘Surely I am alof our blessed Saviour who said, ‘ Whosoever 
worm and no man.’ These humiliating sea-|doth not bear his cross and come after me 
sons are no doubt designed for our deepening|cannot be my disciple.’ This remains to be 
in the root of life, whereby we are brought to|the way to blessedness and peace. 
feel the verity of the declaration, Of your-| “I know not why my mind is thus drawp 
selves, without Me, ye can do nothing. I|toward thee, my younger friend, in desire for 
would that feelings of this kind did more gen-|thy increasing willingness to be found walk. 
erally prevail amongst us as a Society; caus-|ing in the strait and narrow way which leads 
ing us to study to be quiet, and to do our own|to life and peace. We may maintain a fap 
business, each one endeavoring in humility|standing amongst men, yea, even have our 
and godly fear to build over against his own|lines squared as by a line of moral rectitude, 
house, in order for the rebuilding of the walls|and this to a certain extent is commendable; 
which are so lamentably broken down. If|yet if we do not experience a yielding of om 
this was our individual concern there would|selves in obedience to the dictates of Diving 
be less of an inclination to find fault with one] grace in the secret of the heart, we shall no 
another, which tends to increase strife, dis-| know an advancement in the high and 
unity, and to the casting stumbling blocks in| way cast up for the ransomed and redee 
the way of the beloved youth, and other|of the Lord to walk in. 
honest enquirers after Truth. Truly thesay-| “While writing, thy worthy parents have 
ing of our blessed Lord is applicable: ‘He|been brought to my remembrance. Thy dea 
that is not with me is against me; and he| mother I was agreeably acquainted with, and 
that gathereth not with mescattereth abroad.’|tru~t they both could say with one formerly, 
* * * The breathing of my heart often is,|‘I have no greater joy than to hear thatmy 
Lord help us, for vain is the help of man.|children walk in Truth.’ I feel my mind 
What a mercy it is that through all the shak-| clothed with desires for thy encouragement: 
ing permitted, ‘the foundation of God standeth| not so much with a view to draw thee toom 
sure; having this seal, the Lord knoweth|religious Society, though that also woaldh 
them that are his:’ yea, he knoweth them,| highly satisfactory, as to endeavor to encour 
and will tenderly regard these, 1 surely be-jage thee to increasing diligence in attention 
lieve, who are endeavoring to follow Him in|to the monitions of Divine grace in thy om 
the obedience of faith, not leaning to their| mind, and to a seeking more and more tooat 
own understanding. What better can we do,|Heavenly Father for strength to do Hi 
dear friend, than to commit the cause unto| blessed will. 
the Lord, whose power is above every other} “I write in much tenderness of mibd 
power, hoping and trusting that in his own|towards thee, often feeling myself the nec 
time He will take it into His own hands, and|sity of watching unto prayer ; having aa 
then who shall let it. in view but thy best welfare, and the 
“Thy information of dear Elizabeth’s im-|of my own mind: therefore hope thou wil 
proved health was very agreeable, as also to|excuse the freedom I have taken in thasal 
tind you had a prospect of visiting us, which} dressing thee. 
I hope you may be able to do ere very long. Thy sincere and well-wishing friend 
In the feeling of very tender love to you both, HANNAH GIBBONS” 
which I trust is of that kind which waxeth 
not old, I remain your sincere friend 


We extract again from her Diary: “It 
HANNAH GIBBONS.” 


mo. 12th, 1858. My beloved brother-in4s, 
Abraham Gibbons, departed this life in th 
The following letter to ———, of Concord,| 68th year of his age. He will be much mis 
was written about this time: in his bereaved family, by his friends, and 
“Esteemed friend,— Although I am but/in our poor scattered Society ; in the 
very little acquainted with thee, yet I have\of which he was much concerned, and 
felt my mind drawn towards thee in very|tinued to be so. Not many days before 
tender solicitude for thy best welfare; and|close he said, it is a great mercy to be quietly 
not knowing that I shall have an opportunity | passing away. 
of speaking to thee verbally, I feel inclined to} “12th mo. 5th. 


My mind for some titt 
take this way; and my desire is that thou| past has been exercised on account of & 


mayest not suffer any of the perishing things|colored man, confined in prison at 

of this life so to engross thy mind as to retard|Chester: who, from reports, has lon 
thy progress heavenward. We have frequent] walking in the broad way. It seem tom 
evidences that here we have no continuing|as though it might be right for me to 9 
city, and to seek one which hath foundation|though many discouragements, such 98 
whose builder and maker is the Lord, ought|infirmities, and a fear lest the blessed 

to be our first and greatest concern. We may|might suffer by me, stood as a lion int 
please ourselves with the things of time and! But feeling as though my peace of m 
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rned in it, 1 was enabled to be resigned ; 
yd accordingly went the 29th of last month, 
gecompanied by cousin James Emlen and my 
joghter J. The poorerring man sat solidly 
ghile that which arose was communicated to 
jim; and I was thankful in believing that the 
merey and goodness of our compassionate 
father, was still extended to him. And O 
jow did my heart crave that the poor prisoner 
gould yield to the purifying, cleansing opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, before it is too late; 
remembering the solemn declaration of the 
deat Saviour, ‘ How often would i have gath- 
ered thee, but thou wouldest not.’ My mind 
was afterwards favored with a precious feel- 
ing: wherein a desire arose, that all the poor, 
ering, straying sheep from our Heavenly 
father’s house, might through His adorable 
mercy, be brought back to it, where there is 
bread enough and to spare.” 

After the simple statement that they had 
religious communications at their meeting, 
I.G. thus proceeds: “ My hearing is so gone 
that | scarcely knew what was said. It wasa 
dull, low time with me, being renewedly made 
sensible of my nothingness and unworthi- 
ness; and that truly the solemnizing presence 
of the High and Holy One is not at our com- 
mand. Yet He is at times pleased in mercy 
tofavor with it, when words are not spoken. 
Gracious Father! be pleased to keep me in a 
dependent state.” 


THE FRIEND. 


—then is its gratitude thanksgiving—then is 
its oblation praise.” Robert Barclay on this 
very important subject, and with direct refer- 
ence to a fundamental principle of Quakerism 
—the inward life and power of Christ—and 
by which he was secretly reached says: 
“ When I came into the silent assemblies of 
God’s people, I felt a secret power among them, 
which touched my heart ; and as I gave way 
unto it, I found the evil weakening in me, and 
the good raised up: and so I became knit and 
united unto them, hungering more and more 
after the increase of this power and life, where- 
by I might feel myself perfectly redeemed. 
And indeed this is the surest way to become 
a christian; to whom afterwards the know- 
ledge and understanding of principles will not 
be wanting, but will grow up so much as is 
needful, as the natural fruit of this good root; 
and such a knowledge will not be barren nor 
unfruitful. After this manner, we desire there- 
fore, all that come among us to be proselyted ; 
knowing that though thousands should be 
convinced in their understandings, of all the 
truths we maintain, yet if they were not sen- 
sible of this inward life, and their souls not 
changed from unrighteousness to righteous- 
ness, they could add nothing to us.” 

Is there not danger in this day of outward- 
ness of observation, when with too many the 
wise and knowing head seeks to be pleased 
and filled, rather than through submission to 
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the sea bottom were exhibited, The facts 
were so inexplicable according to the current 
theory of geology, indeed so contrary to many 
of its assumptions, that it was deemed neces- 
sary to doubt the correctness of the observa- 
tions, or at least to hold them in suspense, 
until another expedition had either disproved 
or confirmed them. Philosophers moreover, 
had taught that all life must cease at three 
hundred or four hundred fathoms, from the 
immense pressure ; and experiments with the 
hydrostatic press had crushed the life out of 
all kinds of shell fish and crustacea submitted 
toa much lower pressure; but here were thou- 
sands of such beings, fat and flourishing, from 
a depth of two thousand fathoms. 

The Council of the Royal Society, therefore, 
requested the Admiralty for the use of The 
Porcupine again, for another expedition, un- 
der charge of Captain Calver, R. N., and 
Guyn Jeffreys, and the ship was accordingly 
put in commission for this and other hydro- 
graphic service. She sailed westward on the 
18th of May, 1868, carrying on explorations 
until she reached Porcupine Creek, so named 
in one of her former surveys. She then went 
on sounding towards Rockall, a desolate rock 
in the North Atlantic, thence toward Donegal 
Bay. 

In July she started on a second voyage 
under the scientific charge of Dr. Wyville 
Thompson, in a southwesterly course, for the 


The above allusion to silent meetings by|the grace of Christ Jesus, the honest and good | purpose of deeper soundings at the northern 
our dear friend, reminds of an expression of|heart may receive the little seed or word of|extremity of the Bay of Biscay. Dr. Thomp- 
one of her cotemporaries, likewise passed|the kingdom; is there not danger of forgetting|son was successful in making the dredge here 
away, and also a minister of Christ, to the|the Saviour’s teaching, that the kingdom of|at the extraordinary depth of 2,435 fathoms, 


effect that she had never been ashamed of a 
silent meeting; while she had not unfrequently 
been ashamed of those not so. To meetings 


either with or without words the precept ap- 
plies, “There is no power but of God.” Friends 
do not decide beforehand to hold them either 


in silence or not in silence. It is only as the 
eternal Word, the source and centre of all life, 
issought unto and obeyed, that good can be 
done, or the souls of those gathered can be 
edifed. Perhaps there is not an individual 
member of our religious Society, who has at- 
tained to depth and experience in the mystery 
of godliness, that has not, after the injunction, 
“Commune with thine one heart and be still,” 
felt the preciousness and excellence of silent 
meetings, and their especial adaptation to our 
need, and to the true spiritual worship, which 
(John iv. 23, 24) must ever be in spirit and in 


truth. The worship of our Father who is in| number of facts were incidentally observed, of 


heaven is an exercise of the soul. He who 
looketh on the heart, and hath respect to the 
intents of it, will not be satisfied with a sub- 


ttitution, or anything short of the only ac: 


ceptable sacrifice of a broken heart and a con- 
trite spirit. “The worship well pleasing to 


Him,” writes Jonathan Dymond, “is the sin-| was therefore fitted out under the charge of 


cere aspiration of a dependent and grateful 
being to One who has all power in heaven and 
im earth.” “To the real prostration of the 
wul in the Divine presence,” continues the 
same, “it is necessary that the mind should 
be still: ‘ Be still and know that I am God.’ 
Sach devotion is sufficient for the whole mind; 
itneeds not—perhaps in its purest state it ad- 
mits not—the intrusion of external things. 
And when the soul is thus permitted to enter 
48 it were into the sanctuary of God; when 
it is humbled in his presence ; when all its de- 
sires are involved in the one desire of devoted- 


God cometh not with observation, but is with- 
in; being, by the same holy Lawgivér, com- 
pared to a grain of mustard seed: “ which in- 
deed is the least of all seeds; but when it is 
grown, it is the greatest among herbs,” &c. 
Is there not danger of forgetting the inward- 
ness and spirituality of christian worship 
under the gospel dispensation ; and that be it 
in solemn reverential silence, or with the help 
of words, all is from the Lord, without whom 
our own efforts will be but as the sounding 
brass or the tinkling cymbal. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Deep Sea. 


BY ROBERT PATTERSON, D. D." 
During the process of the deep sea sound- 
ings, which have been carried on ever since 
a trans-atlantic cable was proposed, quite a 


such a character as to excite the most pro. 
found interest among scientific men; since 
they seemed to conflict with the accepted 
zoological and geological theories. It was 
desirable to collect more facts and to observe 
them more carefully. A dredging expedition 


Messrs. Thompson and Carpenter, and H. B. 
M.’s ship, The Porcupine, was placed at their 
disposal, with the most improved apparatus for 
reaching the bottom of the deep sea, and 
bringing up considerable quantities of what- 
ever might be found on its bottom. This ap- 
paratus has been so successful as to bring up 
some hundred weights of mud at a single 
haul from a very great depth. Registering 
thermometers, protected from pressure, were 
liberally furnished, and constantly, and gen- 
erally successfully used, and their results re- 
gistered. The observations and experiments 


a depth nearly equal to the height of Mont 
Blanc, and the greatest depth from which 
any considerable specimen of sea-bottom has 
yet been elevated—being 14,610 feet. . 

In August she started from Belfast for a 
third cruise, under the scientific charge of 
Dr. Carpenter, accompanied by Dr. Wyville 
Thompson, making a more detailed survey 
and re-examination of the ground previously 
examined by the Lightning, visiting the Fa- 
roe Isles, and remaining out till September 
15th. 

These three expeditions under the charge 
of Captain Calver, whose previous experience 
was invaluable, and of three scientific men of 
the greatest eminence, are accordingly regard- 
ed as decisive of the questions at issue. They 
confirm, and in many respects enlarge, the 
former observations. 

These explorers record jirst, the tempera- 
ture of the sea at great depths; second, bring 
up specimens of the animals found at the deep 
sea-bottom ; third, and specimens of the sea- 
bottom itself—of the mud and sand scooped 
up in the dredge. 

First: The record of temperature. Some 
previous explorers had reported temperatures 
of 8° and 10° Fahrenheit, off the coast of 
Florida; these, however, were regarded as 
erroneous registerings. But the former Ad- 
miralty soundings discovered at the deep sea- 
bottom in the tropics, water below the freez- 
ing point; and the Porcupine soundings dis- 
covered that while the surface temperature 
was uniformly 52° over a large extent, there 
would be below it, at the bottom, one tract of 
ice-cold water, and then, within ten miles, 
another tract of bottom-water at 47°. It is 
discovered also that the sea-bottom, at the 
tropics, is always colder than in the North 


hess to him; then is the hour of acceptable} were detailed before the Royal Geographical! Atlantic. 


worship—then the petition of the soul is prayer ' Society, and the specimens of the tenants of 


Second: The Inhabitants. These, contra- 
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sent, it could never have been lower than 
that. Now with such a bottom heat for even 
the six thousand years man has known it, or, 
as they put it, for six thousand millions of 

ears, the ocean ought to have been long ago 
at the boiling point, and indeed should have 
been long agoevaporated. Instead, however, 
of any such temperature, we find ice-cold wa- 
ter at the bottom, and water at 52 degrees F. 
at the top, proving conclusively the absence 
of any such internal sea of fire as geologists 
assume and describe. 

The discovery of the contemporaneous 
formation of widely different geological stra- 
ta, is equally important for its destruction of 
the basis of geological chronology. We pre- 
fer to present this antagonism in the words 
of a competent and impartial literary journal. 
The Kelectic Magazine thus regards this dis- 
covery : 


ry to the received opinions, are found to be 
various, well developed and numerous in the 
most profound depths, Among them we may 
mention that Dr. E. P. Wight brought up 
sharks from 3,00) feet. Dr. Walleih brought 
up thirteen star-fish, from two to five inches 
in diameter, to the tips of the rays, eight hun- 
dred miles from land, from a depth of 7,500 
feet in Lat. 59-27 N. Long. 26-41 W.; and at 
the same time quantities of Globigerina de- 
posit, showing that the star-fish could find 
plenty of food down there. A Norwegian 
naturalist also has obtained live echinoderms 
of a beautiful red color, from a depth of 8,400 
feet, where the temperature was only above 
the freezing point. 

But the most wonderfu! fact of all is, that 
in the greatest depths yet discovered the bot- 
tom teems with life, of various kinds, and with 
animals having perfect eyes. At a depth of 


15,000 feet of sea water it has been generally! Philosophers had imagined that all life 
supposed no light could penetrate; but the| would cease at an ocean depth of three hun- 
resence of eyes attests the existence of light.|dred fathoms; and that the temperature of 
he very mud of the deep sea-bottom consists] the deep sea was every where thirty-nine de- 
largely of organic matter, more or less decom- grees. It was found, on the contrary, that 
posed, and quite sticky from the presence of| abundant life existed at far greater depths, 


minute pellets of jelly-like animalcule. 7 Im-jand that the deep sea temperature varied 
bedded in this mud are multitudes of minute] within somewhat wide limits. More remark- 


shells, and minute round bodies like watch} able still, it was found that a difference in 
glasses, called coco-spheres. A single haul! bottom temperature between thirty-two de- 
brought up 20,000 specimens of a single form| grees and forty-seven degrees existed at points 
of echini. In short the bottom of the deep|only eight or ten miles from each other, be- 
sea is much more populous than the land ;| neath an uniform surface temperature of about 
and the most fragile shells, and the most deli- fifty-two degrees; and that where this was 
cate jellies are found beneath a water-pressure| the case, in the cold area the bottom was 
of a ton to the square inch. © formed of barren sandstone, mingled with 

Third: The sea-bottom itself. This was] fragments of older rock, and inhabited by a 


found to vary very much in character, and ap-| comparatively scanty fauna, of an arctic or 
parently in consequence of the variation of 


temperature before referred to. Where the 
temperature was down to near the freezing 


= 
not keep their habitations firm and undeyig, | P™ 
ting, but turn aside in any respect from th § 
ancient testimony—that He, who raised yp * 
such a people as we were at the first, if 
never cease to raise up others, and put forth er 
some in the fore-ground, into the very geaty § It 
of the unfaithful. 1 have seen it wonderfajj pe 
in my short day; I have read it of those who § 
have gone before ; and therefore let none eye § “! 
throw away their shield, and weakly compro. fac 
mise the trust devolving on them.—J. Barclay, tio 
For “ The Friend” th 
The Journal of William Evans. tic 
On page 67 of this deeply interesting, gy sh 
well as instructive volume, occur the follow. & 
ing remarks on detraction : op 
“Within the last two months I have passed th 
through several close trials which I hope ter. to 
minated to my advantage. The enemy ofall § ™ 
righteousness seeks. to destroy the precions § ' 
birth which is of Divine begetting. It mat § 
ters not to him by what means; and unles § 
those who are the disciples of Christ kee J 
steadily on the watch, he may even deludy § " 
them under the pretext of religious concen § ™ 
for the preservation of an individual, to speak  ?" 
of his defects, or to represent actions which he 
has done innocently, in such a manner to another, § ™ 
as to create an unfavorable prejudice against § P* 
him, and thereby block up his way for the fre § ™ 
exercise of his gift. What mischief wouldbe § ™ 
prevented, if the Divine exhortation was at § ™ 
ways complied with under the clothing ofa § ™ 


restoring spirit, ‘If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone.’ Many surmises respect 
ing actions and motives would prove unfound- 


point, the character of the deposits was quite 
different from that of the closely neighboring 
region of warmer water. Thus within a space 
of ten miles the explorers discovered a cold 
and comparatively barren tract of sand, and 
beside it a warm tract covered with chalk, 
mud, and swarming with life. Abundant 
specimens of both have been raised and ex- 
hibited, and the fact is now universally ad- 
mitted. 

The ice-cold temperature of the earth’s 
crust at a depth of 14,600 feet is a startling 
contradiction of the theory of geologists— 
that the interior of the earth is a lake of fire 
and molten minerals, and that the tempera- 
ture increases as we sink towards it one de- 
gree for every fifty feet. They alleged in 
support of this dogma some phenomena of 
mines, where chemical action and atmospher- 
ic pressure combine to raise the temperature. 
But they scornfully ignored the undeniable 
contradictory facts of the artesian wells of 
the Mississippi Valley, of which there are now 
some scores, and which send up water from 
great depths—that of Chicago 711 feet, tem- 
perature 58 degrees F.—colder than the aver- 
age surface temperature. 

But they cannot refuse to consider this se- 
ries of authoritative observations, nor afford to 
ignore their bearing on the question of the 
earth’s internal temperature. At the depth 
of these soundings, an excavation of 14,600 
feet below the level of the ocean, according to 
geologists, the temperature of the earth’s 
crust must be 292° F. above the surface tem- 
perature, or 344° F.; and as they say the 
earth has always been warmer than at pre- 





boreal character, while in the adjacent warm|ed, and the precious unity of the spirit be 0 
area the bottom surface was cretaceous, and| preserved and strengthened.” .. 
the more abundant fauna presented charac-| Oh! this precious unity of the spirit; how § ” 
teristics due to the more temperate climate.|it would be felt to increase and flow, as from  " 
Hence an upheaval of a few miles of the sea-| vessel to vessel, if the foregoing admonition 
bottom subject to these conditions would pre-| was truly dwelt under and observed, and how Pr 
sent to the geologist of the future two por-|much happier should we be as a people and fs 
tions of surface totally different in their struc-|as individuals. t 
ture, the one exhibiting traces of a depressed,| The writer feels desirous of calling the at 
the other of an elevated temperature; and| tention of our younger members to the Jour : 
yet these formations would have been con-|nal of our late beloved friend Wm. Evans 4 
temporaneous and conterminous. Wherever] feeling satisfied they will derive both enter 
similar conditions are found upon the dry|tainment and instruction from its perusal 
land of the present day, it had been supposed | Differing in some respects from many journals 
that the high and the low temperature, the|it gives very frequently the subject of bis e 
formation of chalk and the formation of sand-|ercises and communications on different oct re 
stone, must have been separated from each|sions, and not unfrequently, when on a jour & 
other by long periods ; and the discovery that| ney, an allusion is made to the beauties of the By 
they may actually co-exist upon adjacent sur-| outward scenes through which he is passing 9 4 
faces has done no less than strike at the very 1 a 
root of many of the customary assumptions] Chester county. be 
with regard to geological time. Se al 
We have, in a former article, seen Sir Wm.| “ Leather” Paper in Japan—One of the us 
Thompson from the ascertained facts of as-| most interesting and peculiar productions a li 
tronomy, demonstrating the erroneous char-| paper is that which is made to imitate leath Ui 
acter of the geological chronology of the early|er- The surface has every appearance oft & i, 
period of our earth’s history. Here we have finished skin, with extraordinary firmness aad L 
the physical geographers demonstrating the| elasticity, and it can be subjected to washiog Hy 
equally erroneous character of the chronology| Without any injury from the water. Thee @ 
of the very latest formations—of those on peculiarities are not so much due to thes @ 
whose alleged antiquity we have seen such|perior quality of the material as to the mode ti 
vast calculations based of the antiquity of|of manufacture, the surfaces remaining intact 
man. First and last geological chronology|even when the paper is very thick, while of 
would seem to be a blundering business. us paper of this kind soon loses its firmness @ 7 
——o—_—— and the grain is impaired. i fe 
I am cheerfully confident, that if those, to| Japanese “leather” paper is made extensiv® & o, 
whom we somewhat look as watchers, as|ly at Flangawa, near Yeddo. It is made® @ ,, 
seers, as standard-bearers, as counsellors, are|sheets of 60 centimetres in length and 01 
removed, (and they are removing) to their|centimetres in width. The paper out ir 


rest—or if any of those that remain, should| which it is prepared is not dissimilar too 


Vilna 


OW- 
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king-paper, and is made in Southern Ja- 
near Nagasaki, and thence taken to other 
yinces, Where it is manufactured into the 
ferent forms for various uses. The “leath- 
er” paper is made in the following manner :— 
It is dampened and laid in pairs between two 
uliarly prepared forms, made of paper also, 
oly more highly varnished than ordinary 
sjeather” paper ; they have a very strong sur- 
gce coating, but running only in one direc- 


"Before putting the paper in these forms, 
the sheets are stretched a little in the direc- 
tion of their width. If there are several 
sheets they are rolled on a cylindrical piece 
of wood, the grain of the paper running in an 
opposite direction from that of the wood; 
they are then unrolled from this on a cloth 
tokeep them in shape, and put into a form, 
with a hole in the top large enough to admit 
the end of the wooden cylinder. The roll of 

per is then subjected to a pressure of 200 
or 300 pounds. After the roll has been re- 
duced to three-quarters of its original length 
by this pressure, it is taken out of the press 
and turned, the folds flattening out, and again 
pressed to remove the deep marks. 

After passing the paper through rollers sev- 
eral times, the upper surface acquires the ap- 
pearance of leather; it is then colored, oiled 
with a kind of rape-seed oil, varnished, put 
once more in the press, which completes it, 
with the exception of drying. By means of 
parallel or cross lines on the rollers, the up- 

rsurface of the paper is made to resemble 
eather exactly in all its varieties. The pa- 

r being pressed to one-third, or even to one- 

alf, its original thickness, and the passage 
through the rollers giving it a fine-grained 
appearance, makes it valuable to picture- 


printers, as the surface has the appearance of 


erepe silk. 
here is another variety of “leather” pa- 
per which is smooth and transparent, re- 
sembling hog-skin very much. This is manu- 
factured by a process of hammering, and is 
the highest priced, costing 27 cents per sheet, 
while the other ranges from 8 to 14 cents, 
some very fine selling at 8 cents per sheet.— 
Journal of Applied Chemistry. 
—__—__+s—_-- 


For “The Friend.” 
Our Religious Society. 
Though it is my lot often to dwell under a 
painful sense of my own unworthiness and 


unprofitableness towards the great Lord of 
the harvest, yet it does seem to me that if 


the varied, cumulative, and alarming changes 
and innovations, noted in the last two num- 
bers of “ The Friend” by its worthy Editors, 
are to have place and to be carried out among 
Ws, Our separate organization as a distinct re- 
ligious body, will be but little more than a 
name. But how humiliating and sorrowful 
indeed is such a picture! For has not the 
Lord set His name among this people? Did 

® not carry our forefathers as on eagles’ 
Wings? And was not He exalted through 
their greater faithfulness to the manifesta- 
tions of His grace and power unto the estab- 
lishment of the inward and spiritual kingdom 
of His dear Son in the hearts of the people? 

hen shall the thirst for change, the desire 
for fleshly ease and liberty, the dread of the 
ctoss, with the temptations of the great ene- 
my, induce us to go back to that from which 
our fathers came out through so much suffer- 


life itself? No! rather let us rally whole- 
heartedly to the standard of ancient Quaker- 
ism, which proved so effective in the early 
day—and Truth altereth not—towards the 
change of heart and life whereby regeneration 
and holiness are witnessed. How lamentable 
to us would be the plaintive appeal to a peo- 

le formerly, “bent to backsliding from the 

ord.” “How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? 
how shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I 
make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee 
as Zeboim? (cities which the Lord over- 
threw as in a moment) mine heart is turned 
within me, my repentings are kindled togeth- 
er.” Truly of stirring application is the sub 
sequent language: “Therefore turn thou to 
thy God: keep mercy and judgment, and 
wait on thy God continually ;” lest that ever 
to be dreaded judgment of the Most High to 
any person or people be visited upon this So- 
ciety—a being given up to walk after the 
imaginations of our own hearts, and after our 
own counsels. 

Bat notwithstanding all the causes for 
mourning and lamentation amongst us, there 
is good cheer in the following from the pen 
of our late beloved friend William Evans: 

“1861, Eleventh month. In contemplating 
the trials and overturnings to which our re- 
ligious Society has been subjected for many 
years in this country, I was made to believe 
a few days since, that the gracious Shepherd 
was still near to us, and that the time was 
not very far off, when He would go through 
his flock, and renew the visitations of his 
love to the younger members. That He 
would bestow gifts upon them, to be occupied 
in his church ; and prepare and send forth ser- 
vants to proclaim and spread the doctrines of 
the gospel, and his blessed cause, from sea to 
sea; and from the rivers to the ends of the 
earth. Hereby the beauty, and strength, and 
influence of our Society, in this Yearly Meet- 
ing, and in this city, will be restored; and a 
body of solid and deeply experienced men and 
women, it appeared to me, would be again 
raised up as standard bearers, and watchmen 
upon the walls of Zion. May the Lord hasten 
it in his time and way; and enable us to con- 
tinue to bear patiently the sufferings that re- 
main for us to endure; for our own sakes, 
and for one another, whatever they may be.”* 


———->——__ 


War Costs to Franee. 

Leoni Levi, the naturalized Italian, who is 
professor in King’s College, London, of the 
Practice and Principles of Commerce, is held 
in high repute in his adopted country for the 
accuracy of his statistical statements. He 
has published an estimate of the particular 
losses to France of the present war. 

First, the direct military and naval expendi- 
ture of France. On the 15th of July, when 
war was declared, a majority of the present 
Provisional Government voting for it, two 
votes for $10,000,000 were voted, almost by 
acclamation. Three days later other votes 
for more than $100,000,000 were readily pass- 
ed. In August, other $200,000,000 were vot- 
ed. After this came a National Loan for 
$175,000,000, and since then another loan of 
$50,000,000 was negotiated in London and 
Paris. This makes a total of $485,000,000. 
In addition, the city of Paris raised $10,000,- 


000, and many departments and cities of 


* Journal of William Evans, p. 682—a work of rare 


‘tg and temporal loss, even in some cases Of interest and value. 


France borrowed considerable sums for local 
defences, to say nothing of what was taken 
from the treasure vaults of the Bank of 
France. There should also be included all 
the expenditure for war armaments from 1868 
to 1870, estimated at $200,000,000. In short, 
if the war were to end to-day, the direct ex- 
penditure of France would far exceed $730,- 
000,000. 

The next item of direct losses is the 
waste and destruction caused by war. Two 
French papers—the Journal d’ Agriculture and 
the Pays—have estimated this at $1,000,000,- 
000 more, but Professor Levi more moderate- 
ly estimates it another $750,000,000. 

The indirect losses consist of two distinct 
items—loss of men and loss of industry. Thus 
there is the capitalized loss of 150,000 men 
killed and wounded, with loss of productive 
power, estimated at $1,350,000,000, and the 
loss of national production and trade of $150,- 
006,000. Thus France may be set down as 
having lost $3,000,000,000 besides the $1,- 
500,000,000 which she may have to pay Prus- 
sia for indemnity—a total of $4,500,000,000, 
in a war which has lasted little more than 
four months. It may seem incredible, but it 
is nevertheless very true. 

War has always been costly, aud particu- 
larly so in modern times. The rough caleu- 
lation is that the Crimean war cost $1,700,- 
000,000; the American civil war $6,500,000,- 
000; the Italian war $300,000,000; the Prus- 
so-Austrian war $330,000,000, besides loss of 
life, amounting in these four great contests to 
not less than 1,700,000 men, including those 
slain in battle and those who died through 
wounds or disease. It may be thought an 
excessive calculation to estimate the cost of 
war by adding the money value of the proper- 
ty destroyed, and the capitalized value of 
the men killed or dead. This, however, Pro- 
fessor Levi contends “is the truer aspect of 
the question, since the development of nation- 
al resources is dependent on the extent of the 
productive forces available. Elasticity of 
character and variety of resources may enable 
France to recover more speedily than another 
country could from the cffect of this great na- 
tional misfortune, but nothing can make up 
for the destruction of the productive forces of 
the nation.” France, at the close of the war, 
even should that speedily occur, will be much 
worse off than this country was at the termi- 
nation of the civil war, and is deficient in our 
recuperative power, which is greatly main- 
tained by means of emigration, bringing in- 
crease of population and of productive labor. 
In the last fifty years the population of the 
United States has more than quadrupled, 
while that of France, not fed by emigration, 
has remained much as it was in 1820.—Press. 
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Our attention has been called to that part 
of the concluding paragraph of the editorial 
remarks in the fuurteenth number of our jour- 
nal, which says, “We suppose we may ere 
long have a similar record of ‘christian work’ 
going On among members here; when our 
meetings for worship will be turned into bible- 
reading meetings, and our meeting-houses re- 
sound with ‘hymns sung.’” 
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It was not our intention to convey the idea 
that such changes are now likely to take place 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. We have long thought that many among 
the members of that Yearly Meeting, who 
have approved of or given countenance to the 
numerous innovations on the practices of the 
Society, were not aware how far they were 
thereby sacrificing the principles of Friends, 
and we accord full credit to the opinion that 
most of them are unprepared to follow the 
example set, of introducing the reading of 
Scripture into meetings held professedly for 
public worship. How far or how long such 
would be able to bear testimony against this 
innovation, should it become general, time 
will make manifest. 

But this, as well as hymn singing, is already 
practised within some other Yearly Meetings, 
and as there is reason to fear that very many 
among the hundreds that are taken into mem- 
bership, annually, in some places, have never 
known what it is to understand and to be con- 
vinced of the doctrines and testimonies of the 
gospel as held by Friends, and as.so many 
birthright members show themselves prepared 
to copy other religious professors, in their 
forms and exercises, there is reason to fear 
these practices may continue to spread. It 
was to this we alluded in the above recited 
extract. 

That Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, stripped 
and weak as it is, may be enabled, through 
Divine assistance, to continue to bear a con- 
sistent testimony, in meekness and love, 
against these and al! other departures from 
the faith and practices of Friends, is of great 
importance, not only to its own members, but 
it may be to the whole Society. It may thus 
incur the charge brought against itin Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, of being an “hindrance to 
Society ;” but if the trials it has to bear, have 
the effect to bring the members individually, 
into nearer communion with Him who walks 
in the midst of the golden candlesticks, by 
listening to and obeying his Spirit in their 
hearts, they will receive wisdom and strength 
from Him to fight the good fight of faith, to 
lay hold on eternal life; and its candlestick 
will not be removed out of its place. It isa 
satisfaction to know that Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing feels bound to bear the same testimony 
with Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forr1IGN.—The Atlantic cable laid in 1865, as well 
as that of the following year has given out, and the only 
communication with Europe for a week past has been 


through the French line. If the Tours dispatches may 
be relied on, the position around Paris has undergone 
a material change in favor of the French, and strong 
hopes were entertained that the Prussians would be 
obliged to raise the siege of that city. It appears that 
the army’of the Loire, under General Paladines, ad- 
vanced from Artenay between the camps of Prince 
Frederick Charles and the Duke of Mechlenburg, and 
after severe fighting won material successes. On the 
4th, the Tours’ government announced that the army of 
the Loire had discontinued its forward movement owing 
to resistance. It occupied strongly entrenched positions 
in which it will remain for the present, postponing its 
advance until a better opportunity offers. Simultane- 
ously with the movement of Gen. Paladines, the French 
forces in Paris made great efforts to break the Prussian 
lines of investment, and Gen. Ducrot, with a force of 
120,000 men, is said to have succeeded. At one time 
he reached a point fifteen miles south-east of Paris, 
aiming at a junction with the army of the Loire, but 
encountering a strong Prussian force he withdrew with- 
in the peninsula formed by the Marne, near its junction 
with the Seine. The losses on both sides in this con- 
test are said to be very heavy. A Tours dispatch of the 
4th says, Gambetta has gone to Orleans to consult with 
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the officers of the army of the Loire. On the 2d it was 
engaged in a protracted and sanguinary battle, and there 
were great losses on both sides, the Prussians using 
heavy artillery. 

Not many dispatches from German sources have been 
received, and they differ in some respects from the 
French accounts, still there is no doubt that General 
Ducrot with a large army is now outside of Paris. A 
Versailles dispatch of the 30th says, that immense quan- 
tities of provisions of all kinds had been collected there 
by the Germans for the use of the Parisians when they 
surrender. A severe engagement is reported to have 
occurred on the 28th ult., between the 10th Prussian 
corps and a large part of the army of the Loire, in which 
the French were defeated. The French loss is estimated 
at 5,000 men killed and wounded and 1,700 prisoners. 
The German loss about 1,000. 

A Versailles dispatch of the 29th, announces the de- 
feat of the French, near Amiens, and the capture of that 
city. It was occupied by 70,000 Prussians, but since 
the successful sortie of the French, the Prussians have 
been withdrawn to the vicinity of Paris. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 4th says, there was no fight- 
ing of any moment yesterday at Paris. The French 
are massing troops for Vincennes. 

The Prussian government has sent the Strasbourg 
savings bank a million thalers in aid of the poor. The 
Federal Council has ratified the convention providing 
for the union of Bavaria with the confederation. 

The Austrian government has congratulated Prussia 
on the accomplishment of the union of Bavaria, Baden, 
Hesse and Wurtemburg with the North German Con- 
federation. 

By the provisions of the new North German consti- 
tution, Prussia has only seventeen out of fifty-seven 
votes to be cast by the confederation. 

A committee of English bankers offer to take the en- 
tire new loan of one hundred million thalers just au- 
thorized by the North German Parliament. 

The Suez canal is to pass into English hands, or at 
least come under English control. The duke of Suther- 
land will probably be chairman of the company. 

On the 5th inst. the intelligence was more unfavor- 
able for the French. Tours dispatches admit that in 
the recent engagements the army of the Loire had been 
defeated and compelled to retreat to the south side of 
the Loire. Orleans had been abandoned, and is again 
occupied by the Prussians. It is stated that the army, 
200,000 strong, fell back in good order. 

Versailles dispatches of the same date show that Gen. 
Ducrot’s army still hold the peninsula of the Marne, 
outside of the fortifications of Paris. It had been driven 
from the positions to which it first advanced, and was 
massed near the neck of the peninsula. The cold is 
intense, and the troops suffer severely. In the battles 
near Paris the Germans took 3,000 prisoners. In the 
battle of the 2d, 848 of the Wurtemburg troops were 
killed and wounded, and about 1,800 Saxons. 

The Duke of Aosta has announced his intention to 
accept the Spanish throne, and to return to Madrid with 
the Spanish deputation. 

London, 12th mo. 5th. Consols, 92. 
1862, 88}; of 1867, 903 ; ten forties, 874. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 8f a 9d.; Or- 
leans, 9} a 94d. 

Captain General De Rodas has been recalled from 
Cuba. On the 5th he liberated the remaining 4,000 
negroes, leaving no blacks on whom the government 
hasaclaim. They are now all free. 

Unirep Srates.—The Public Debt on the first inst., 
less amount in the Treasury, was ?2,334,308,495, having 
been reduced $7,475,861 during the previous month. 
It has been reduced ¢191,154,764 since Third mo, 4th, 
1869. 

Miscellaneous.—The total number of letters exchanged 
with foreign countries during the last fiscal year, was 
18,359,378, an increase of 2,859,378 over the number 
reported last year. 


U.S. 5-20’s of 


The President's Message, which was sent in to Qo. 
ress on the 5th inst., is an interesting and yal 
ocument. He says our government was asked by the 

French Republican authorities to join with the P 

of Europe in an effort to secure peace, which was de. 
clined on the ground that it was opposed to our poli 
to interfere in European questions in any eid 
He repeats his recommendation of the ratification of 
the treaty with San Domingo, for the annexation of tha 
republic to the United States, and argues at length in 
favor of the annexation as a question of great im 
ance to our material and commercial interests, In pe. 
gard to the Alabama claims the President proposes tha: 
Congress shall authorize the appointment of a commis. 
sion to take proof of the amounts and ownerships of 
these claims, on notice to the British envoy, and tha 
such arrangements be made that the ownership shal} 
rest with the national government. As regards reyen 
the President says that there is no reason, if we persis, 
in our present course, why in a few years the direct 
taxes may not be abolished, except the revenue stamps 
and the taxes on liquors and tobacco. 

Congress.—The third session of the Forty-first Con. 

gress convened in Washington on the 5th inst. Nearly 
all the Senators were in their seats, and 173 member 
of the House of Representatives. The President's me. 
sage was read and ordered to be printed, and a number 
of bills and resolutions were introduced in both Houses, 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 5th inst. New York.—American gold, 110}, 
111f. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1133. U. 8. 5-20’s, 1867, 109}. 
ditto, 10-40 five per cents, 1063. Superfine State flour, 
$5 a $5.25; extra shipping Ohio, $5.90 a $6.10; finer 
brands, $6.25 a 38.75. No. 2 Chicago spring w 
$1.36 a $1.38; amber State, - 1.44 a $1.46; white Gene 
see, $1.65a $1.75. Oats, 58 a 60 cts. New western mixed 
corn, 73 a 77 cts.; old, 80 a 83 cts. Carolina rice, 6a 
74 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 153 a 16 cts. for uplands 
and Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.50 a $4.75; ‘fine 
brands, $5 a $8.50. Indiana red wheat, $1.40 a $1.45; 
amber, $1.45 a 71.47. Rye, 93 cts. Old yellow com 
80 cts.; new, 72 a 75 ets. Oats, 54 a 56 cts. “Clover 
seed, 103 a 10} cts per lb. Timothy, $5 a $5.25 per 
bushel. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the 
Avenue Drove-yard reached 2430 head. Extra soldat 
8} a 9} cts.; fair to good, 6} a 8} cts., and common, 
a 6 ets. per lb. gross. About 16,000 sheep sold at5ad 
cts. per lb. gross, and 5,300 hogs at $9 a $9.50 per 1001 
net. New Orleans.—F lour, $5 a $5.50 for superfine and 
extra. White corn, 7p cts.; yellow, 85 cts. Oats, ila 
52 cts. Lard, 134 a 144 cts. Prime molasses, 52ai 
cts. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm or 
nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co, Pa 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do, 


FRIEND'S BOOK STORE. 

Just published and for sale, No. 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, “Journal of the Life and ReligiousS 
vices of WILLIAM Evans: a Minister of the Gospdit 
the Society of Friends.” A large octavo of 709 

Bound in cloth, . —. — 
Do sheep,.  . é , 2.75 
Half bound in Turkish morocco, 3.00 


TEACHER WANTED. 
A competent Teacher (male or female) is wanted 
take charge of Friends’ School at Medford. 
Application may be made to Epwarp REeve¢ 
Ciayton Harness, Medford, N. J. 





The census gives Utah a population of 86,864. At 
the last State election in New York, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor received 399,272 votes, and the 
Republican 366,407—total 765,679. 

Philadelphia.— The mortality last week was 256. 
Croup, 15; consumption, 42 ; inflammation of the lungs, 
24; old age, 12. The mean temperature of the 11th 
month, according to the Pennsylvania Hospital record, 
was 46.25 deg., the highest during the month was 67°, 
and the lowest 32°. The amount of rain 2,10 inches. 
The average of the mean temperature of the Eleventh 
month, for the past 81 years, has been 43.41 deg., the| 
highest mean during that entire period was 50.50 deg., 
and the lowest 38 deg. The mean temperature of the 
three fall months has been 58.95 deg., and is the highest | 
for the last 81 years. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phil 

Physician and Superintendent—Josnua H. Woatt 
inGTON, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients nay be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. 
we ——— 

Drep, on the 23d of Eleventh month, 1870, Hams 
STackHOovsE, widow of James Stackhouse, in the at 
year of her age, a member of Middletown Partieals 
and Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


Annan ne 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 


| No. 422 Walnut Street. 





